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PAINTED WOODWORK. 




[AINTED woodwork must be classed 
among the necessary evils of house 
decoration. No one in his senses 
would coat good woodwork with 
paint if he could get an equal effect 
by the use of natural wood. This, 
however, is impossible. The nat- 
ural woods are limited in their 
range of color, and, what is still more to the point, 
the most beautiful of them 
are in the first place costly, 
and in the second hard to 
work. With regard to the 
natural color of wood, that 
may be, and has often 
been, 'modified by stain, 
and very beautiful effects 
are thus obtained. The 
great charm of this process 
is that the grain of the 
wood is not obliterated, 
and that the denser por- 
tions of it absorbing less 
of the color than the softer 
part, a very delicate vari- 
ety of color results, which 
is still farther enhanced 
by the inequality of the 
color of the wood itself 
not being effaced by the 
stain. Although much has 
been done in the way of 
staining wood, much more 
remains to be done, more 
especially in the way of 
comparatively bright-col- 
ored stains. The direction 
of our efforts should be, 
not toward the imitation of 
other and costlier woods, 
but toward effects of color 
altogether apart from nat- 
ural effects. The costli- 
ness of all hard wood, and 
the expense of working it, 
render the use of pine and 
similar timber practically 
inevitable, and the poor 
appearance of such wood 
renders the evil of paint 
necessary. Paint is often 
used, we know, because it 
conveniently covers so 
many sins ol joinery. That 
is no excuse for it. But 
there is ample excuse for 
paint in the desire for 
color which cannot be ob- 
tained without it. 

Whether painted wood- 
work should be varnished 
or flatted is a question less 
of taste than of whether 
one prefers use or beauty. 
The effect of a plain glossy 
tint is certainly less pleas- 
ant than that of a dead 

color ; but, then, the latter does not and cannot pos- 
sibly wear so w T ell as one protected by a coat of copal. 
The fashion of graining and marbling is, we may 
hope, a thing almost of the past, and for the time a 
better taste obtains of painting in plain tints. But the 
result of this is far from being always satisfactory. 
The artisan who revels in color without having an eye 
for its harmonies, now seizes his opportunity, and 
inflicts upon us the cruelest combinations — atrocities 
from which we were safe while his efforts were limited 
to imitating natural woods and marbles ; he might be 



far from the originals, but he could hardly be guilty 
of anything altogether crude. 

There is one hint that we might take from colors of 
wood itself, and one which would be useful alike to 
those who have and those who have not a sense of 
color — the hint that harmony rather than contrast 
should be sought in woodwork. One is apt to be too 
eager to introduce many colors, and to make the 
difference between them too marked. A violent con- 
trast between styles and panels, for example, is almost 
inevitably unsatisfactory. If the panels are to be 




MODERN ENGLISH MANTELPIECE OF CARVED OAK. 

enriched with ornament, and so brought back to har- 
mony with their framing, well and good, but plain 
panels should not be too distinctly marked off from 
their styles. A violent contrast may, in the hands of 
an artist, be turned to good account, but the safest 
plan is to avoid contrast. There is this to bethought 
of, too, that the proportions of the panels may not be 
in themselves good (as a fact they are often very bad), 
in which case it is certainly a great blunder to em- 
phasize them. The simplest plan, where the construc- 
tive lines are unworthy of emphasis, is to paint the 



doors all of one shade, and the architrave of another, 
certain mouldings only being emphasized with a third 
tint, in order to correct as much as possible the exist- 
ing disproportion. As to whether panels should more 
properly be painted darker than styles or lighter, no 
hard and fast rule can be laid down. It is a question 
of effect, and depends upon the circumstances of the 
case. The theory that the pane's, being in their 
nature recessed, should be therefore kept darker in 
tone, seems to be rather farfetched. Panels are not 
always recessed, and when they are it is so slightly 
that it is scarce worth 
taking into consideration. 
The safe plan is to make 
but little difference, and 
that, perhaps, less a differ- 
ence of tone than of tint. 
Your panels may be not 
so much lighter or darker, 
but greener, grayer, red- 
der, browner than the 
styles, as the case may be. 
When it happens that you 
have not hit the right tint 
exactly, and the panels ap- 
pear too prominent, they 
may sometimes be reduced 
to their proper position by 
a pattern on them, which 
is richer in effect and 
scarcely more costly than 
it would be to lay in a 
fresh tint. Not only may 
the poor proportions of 
wood-framing be alleviat- 
ed by judiciously empha- 
sizing the right mouldings, 
but the same result may 
be further attained by the 
skilful introduction of lines 
of color either on panels 
or styles, where the joiner 
ought to have put mould- 
ings. The ordinary com- 
monplace dwelling-room 
door may thus be relieved 
of no little of its monotony, 
and at very slight expense. 
Any " pencil-hand" can 
trace such lines, and it is 
wonderful what refine- 
ment they give to the door. 
They may even with ad- 
vantage be repeated in the 
panels, line within line, 
forming a severe but deli- 
cate pattern. 

As to the further enrich- 
ment of door-panels by 
painted ornament, a good 
deal might be said. They 
may be an ornament to a 
room or the reverse. They 
may at times be decorat- 
ed with subjects that ap- 
proach pictorial perfec- 
tion ; but it is understood 
that the higher the aim 
the greater is the risk of 
failure. Always the safe course is the modest one. 
But even in stencilled ornament there is no rea- 
son why we should rest forever content with the 
common "line and corner" treatment, still less with 
a pattern floating in the centre of the panel without 
occupying it at all. One of the worst faults that a 
pattern can be guilty of is to look as if it had been 
used for want of better. Commercially speaking, it 
is out of the question that every pattern can be special- 
ly designed for its position, but it ought certainly to 
fit it fairly and not to suggest that it is a makeshift. 
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Stencilled or other mechanical ornament should never 
be directly imitative. It is not a very costly or 
tedious process to fill a panel with rich-looking scroll- 
work ; or one may confine the pattern to the top and 
bottom of the panel, or introduce it at intervals only, 
in bands or powderings or in eccentric Japanese 
fashion ; but this 
last device must 
be very discreetly 
carried out, or 
it will result in 
ugliness. As a 
rule, the work- 
man has not the 
natural taste of a 
Japanese artist. 

Happily, as has 
been said, grain- 
ing and marbling 
are out of vogue 
just now. For 
the moment, at 
all events, hon- 
esty has triumph- 
ed ; and honesty 
is now bound to 
confess that, 
though there was 
never any suffi- 
cient excuse for 
these shams, and 
though the adop- 
tion of them, even 
where no pre- 
tence was thought 
of, implied a la- 
mentable pover- 
ty of invention, 
there was some- 
thing in marbling 
and graining 
which is most de- 
sirable from a 
decorative point 
of view, and of 
which we feel the 
want in the flat 
tints which have 
taken their place. 
In the first place, 
there is more 
wear in the old- 
fashioned oak 
and maple pat- 
terns than in any 
flat tints, of what- 
ever color they 
may be. Dents 
and scratches are 
lost sight of in 
the " figure*' of 
the wood, and 
when the inevit- 
able period of 
shabbiness ar- 
rives the work 
may be touched 
up and made to 
appear passable 
for a few years 
more. This is, 
perhaps, scarcely 
an argument in 
favor of its adop- 
tion by the trades- 
man, but it is one 
that appeals very 
forcibly to the 
householder. But 
there is more than 
this economic ad- 
vantage in grain- 
ing over plain 

tinting. The variety of color at the command of the 
grainer gives him an immense advantage over the 
painter who has only two or three flat tints at his 
service. It would be impossible, for instance, for the 
latter to produce a reddish-brown door of nearly such 
a beautiful tone as a clever grainer could get by 



imitating mahogany ; nor would it be an easy matter 
to equal, by means of flat tints, the soft, yellowish tone 
of the stock maple pattern. Yet it is quite possible to 
admit the shortcomings of mere tinting without admit- 
ting that the only way out of the difficulty is to fall 
back upon imitation, or even that imitation is the best 
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FRENCH WORK OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

way out of it. Suppose we grant, for the sake of 
argument, that the simplicity and refinement and 
honesty of flat tinting are counterbalanced by the 
durability, richness, and variety of graining, it does 
not follow that our only choice is between the two. 
It simplifies matters, no doubt, to adopt whichever 



plan of the two seems to you the less objectionable. 
But an earnest workman, not to say an artist, will not 
be content to limit his ambition to the hope of getting 
through his day's work with the least possible amount 
of trouble, and to such a one it will certainly be possible 
to hit upon some means of solving the difficulty with. 

more or less sat- 
isfaction. The 
object to be 
sought is to break 
the color pleas- 
antly without im- 
itating wood or 
anything else. 
Surely that is not 
such a very im- 
possible ideal ! 

To fill the place 
of graining, the 
variation of color 
should be what is 
called accidental, 
accident being of 
course controlled 
to some extent by 
discrimiaation. 
A man might set 
to work and paint 
in his ground 
with three shades 
of green instead 
of one, dipping 
his brush into 
either pot at dis- 
cretion. The 
ground dry, he 
might proceed to 
powder it here 
and there with 
little stencilled 
sprigs or spots, 
again in shades 
of pale yellow- 
green, and of 
dark blue-green ; 
and while these 
were wet he 
might with a rag 
or his finger (one 
ought never to 
be afraid of soil- 
ing one's fingers) 
dab down and 
soften some of 
these in places. 
When this was 
dry the whole 
might be glazed 
with transparent 
color, and the 
general effect 
might be still 
farther improved 
by wiping smart- 
ly out of this glaze 
color, with the 
finger tip or a 
stump, a few 
more dots or 
sprigs where they 
might be felt 
wanting; When 
this was varnish- 
ed, it would be 
as lasting as 
graining, and 
would afford 
far less limited 
scope for color 
and all the while 
it would be guilt- 
less of pretence. 
Such work 
would, of course, take a skilful painter to execute 
it, and the first few experiments of the kind would 
involve delay, disappointment, and, perhaps, loss ; 
but good graining is not cheap, and a good grainer 
might surely be trained to execute that kind of thing 
as easily as the other. In order to make it com- 
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mercially as successful, naturally the same sort of pat- 
tern would have to be done habitually by the painter, 
so that it became easy to him ; but it would be no 
more difficult to teach a man to do such work than to 
teach him how to grain. Lewis F. Day. 



ROSETTES IN WOOD-CARVING. 



On the opposite page will be found a plate of ad- 
mirable sugges- 
tions for rosettes, 
by Benn Pitman, 
of the Cincinnati 
School of Design. 
Rosettes are em- 
ployed for centres 
and corners of de- 
signs, and for 
breaking up long 
bands of orna- 
ment, and are 
used, singly or al- 
ternately, in form- 
ing horizontal, ver- 
tical, and diagonal 
lines of decora- 
tion. They also 
form an important 
element of decora- 
tion in diapering, 
for panels, and 
all-over ornament. 
Diapered panels 
of surface or, low 
relief work would 
be suitably em- 
ployed for the open 
backs of cabinets 
or sideboards, for 
the sides or ends 
of cabinets, and 
for the lower pan- 
els of room doors. 
The front panels 
of cabinets and the 
upper panels of 
room doors should 
show deeper cut- 
ting and more real- 
istic designs, thus 
presenting an ap- 
propriate and de- 
sirable contrast. 

Diaper designs, 
formed of rosettes, 
are produced by 
laying off a given 
surface in squares, 
leaving a band 
of one-fourth or 
three-eighths of an 
inch between the 
squares. The effect 
is enhanced if, in- 
stead of employing 
one rosette, two 
are used, alternat- 
ing in the row. If 
a rounded rosette 
is selected for one 
form, and the al- 
ternating rosette 
be a four-petalled 
one, with the pe- 
tals pointing to 
the corners of the 
square, a diagonal 

line of decoration across the panel will be produced, 
in addition to the horizontal and vertical lines obtain- 
ed by the bands. The employment of more than one 
kind of rosette in a diaper pattern is not desirable, 
unless used in the way here suggested. Variety would 
be destructive of repose. Rosettes may be alternated 
in a line of decoration when isolated— that is, separated 
by a band. 

Excellent effects in diaper designs may be obtained 
by alternating rosettes with conventional leaves or 
sprays, an example of which is given in The Art 



Amateur of last April, page 114, or by disposing 
rosettes in diagonal bands, alternating with bands of 
foliage or scroll designs, as in the lower panels of the 
door on page 1 14. A single or a double band may be 
employed in laying off a diaper design, and the bands 
may be continuous or may interlace. Rich effects are 
produced by treating the band as a rib, that is, bevel- 
ling the band from the centre toward each rosette. 
Only small spaces, as, for example, the ends of a 
casket, should be thus treated, as the effect may be 




For all-over surface designs, as for the ends of book- 
shelves, good effects are obtained by using vertical 
lines of rosettes, alternating with bands of correspond- 
ing width, containing conventional floral decoration. 
These bands may be from two to two and one half 
inches in width. The rosettes in such a design should 
be inclosed in a circle, and should be modelled, the 
remaining surface of the band being left bright. In 
the alternating band, containing a line of conventional 
foliage, the leaves, flowers, and stems should be left in 

surface and the 
background 
should be stamped. 
It is assumed 
that for panels 
and surfaces thus 
treated the wood 
has been filled and 
hard-finished. On 
wood thus pre- 
pared the design, 
being drawn or 
transferred, is out- 
lined with a part- 
ing or V-shaped 
tool, after which 
the background is 
scraped, or better, 
still the polished 
surface may be re- 
moved with a flat 
gouge ; it is then 
stamped or grain- 
ed with a fine or 
coarse stamp, ac- 
cordingto the posi- 
tion the work is 
to occupy, or the 
.taste of the ama- 
teur artist. Sur- 
face decoration of 
this kind is fre- 
quently left un- . 
oiled. x For the 
ends of an upright 
piano, where the 
surface is rose- 
wood veneer, the 
effect would be 
spoiled by oiling, 
as the surface 
would become so 
dark as to obscure 
the design more or 
less. 
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suggestive of mechanical labor rather than good 
taste. v 

Pretty effects are produced by using rosettes in 
vertical lines of decoration, as for the sides of a pict- 
ure-frame. In this case the rosettes should project 
three-eighths of an inch, that is, all the surface should 
be removed and the lowered border should show sim- 
ply an unstamped line, say three-eighths of an inch 
wide, on each side of the rosette. The rosettes should 
have from three-eighths to one-half an inch space be- 
tween them. 



It is a falsity in 
art to make plaster 
imitate stone-work 
—to forge, as it 
were, the more ex- 
pensive material. 
But to employ such 
a material proper- 
ly and dignify its 
simplicity by art 
is a legitimate util- 
ization of power 
that we may learn 
from those great 
Moresque artists, 
examples of whose 
work still remain 
to us. So says Dr. 
Dresser, who proceeds to remind us of the practice of 
those Moresque architects in the use of this material. 
He says : 

The Moors employed plaster for the decoration of 
both the exterior and the interior of their structures, 
not only for the simple expression of form, but as a 
basis for polychromy. At Segovia there are several 
good specimens of exterior decoration, and it will not 
be out of place to particularize one. The front walls 
of the Alcazar are covered with a diaper in plaster 
with most artistic effect. Probably the work was 



